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are rendering united 


service. Articles appearing 


Note: In the June 5 issue of this Service the article 
entitled “Academic Freedom at Yale University” should 
have included the following excerpt from a resolution 
passed by the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors following presentation of the report, the conclu- 
sions of which were there reprinted : 


“The Council is of the opinion, therefore, that termina- 
tion at so late a date of the services of Professor Davis 
by Yale University was not justified and should be deemed 
a violation of the principles of academic tenure which must 
be maintained if freedom of teaching, of research, and of 
expression off the campus is to be a reality for members 
of the faculties of our institutions of higher learning.” 
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information on current issues and are not to be construed 


Those who wish further material on this subject can 
secure the following documents at the addresses given: 


New Republic Special Supplement of Nov. 18, 1936. The New 
Republic, 40 East 49th Street, New York, N. Y. 

.The American Federation of Teachers Final Report. 
American Federation of Teachers, 506 South 
cago, Ill. 15 cents. 

The Bulletin of the American Association of University Profes- 
sors, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 40 cents. 

Official News Release of Yale University on the A.A.U.P Re- 
port. Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

_Investigation by the Tenure Committee of the National Educa- 


tion Association. From Donald DuShane, Superintendent of 
Schools, Columbus, Ind. 


The 
Wabash Ave., Chi- 


Book Reviews 


Brotherhood Economics. By Toyohiko Kagawa. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1936. $1.50. Fifth volume of Pub- 
lications on the Rauschenbusch Lectureship Foundation. 

The book is an attempt to reconstruct the economic 
system on the basis of Christian philosophy. “Modern 
capitalism has trodden the cross underfoot” ; it is nothing 
but a “system of ego-centric exploitation,” resulting in 
concentration of capital, and a small minority controlling 
“freely the destiny and interests of the masses.” Lais- 
sez-faire “has led us into hell.” Neither socialism nor 
materialistic communism can bring order out of the world- 
chaos, since both ignore the psychological factors in eco- 
nomics. Nevertheless world-communism is the great 
enemy of world-Christianity today, since it deals with the 
economic problems which church leaders have ignored, 
failing to give economics a “religious content.” “Chris- 
tianity, as it is, is in a most deplorable condition,” and 
the church does not preach a gospel “that satisfies the 
whole man.” 

Kagawa’s remedy is the spirit of the cross embodied 
in “brotherhood economics.” The cooperatives—seven 
kinds—provide the channels in which “conscious eco- 
nomics” may operate. These cooperatives provide: a 
system of rewards according to ability; a modicum of 
private property; economic security for all, but great 
wealth for none; educational and cultural activities; and, 
through federation, a basis for international peace and good 
will. 

A wealth of practical information regarding the co- 
operative movement is given. The cooperative state, 
which is to be builded on these cooperatives, may permit 
private enterprise—which the socialistic state may not do— 


and will consider industrial programs from the standpoint 
of religion, philosophy, and international relations. Kagawa 
would “‘cooperatize” the systems of the world on the basis 
of “redemptive love as manifested on the cross.” One 
would fain cry “dreamer, visionary, theorist” but for his 
exhaustive knowledge of economics, philosophy, history, 
and his unbelievable personal achievements in his own land. 
In view of these things thinking people must listen to 


his message. 
Qj. P. 


The Future of Li . By George Soule. New York, Mac- 
millan Company, 1936. $2.00. 

This is a sledge-hammer blow at social reaction as em- 
bodied in such groups as the American Liberty League, 
the Crusaders, the Sentinels of the Republic, and the Order 
of American Patriots. The author traces the history of our 
liberty and finds that it was never an abstract liberty, but 
rather liberty to do specific things, free from the restraints 
of a dying feudalism. It was, in other words, a purely 
negative liberty, the liberty of the new capitalism, and 
it rested back against the philosophy of Locke, the eco- 
nomics of Adam Smith, and the political doctrines of 
J. S. Mill. But these thinkers envisioned no such social 
order as exists now. For example, both Smith and Mill 
disapproved of corporations, and is it not corporate enter- 
prise which has changed the face of the earth and made 
the early philosophies of capitalism irrelevant ? 

The thesis of the book is that liberty is indefinable 
except in the framework of a society that has a common 
social purpose. This social purpose should be to produce 
abundance and “to maximize material and cultural oppor- 
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tunities, not for a limited class but for all,” and it can 
only be achieved through a planned society. 

An unplanned society based on liberty soon comes to be 
dominated by the strongest, who, taking the lion’s share of 
the wealth for themselves, control government, press, radio, 
school; and persuade the masses against their own best 
interests. Thus, the liberty of unrestricted enterprise 
comes to be the liberty of the few, and the equality and 
the democracy of the American tradition are nullified. 
Civil rights become meaningless to the disinherited and 
the share-croppers. 

When Walter Lippmann claims that “the military pat- 
_ tern is the basic pattern of any directed social order,” Mr 
Soule counters with the guess that Mr. Lippmann is con- 
trasting life under the proposed new order, not with the 
present life of the masses, but with the life of the capitalist! 
He finds that efforts to regulate capitalism and to repair 
its damaging influence through security laws are not prom- 
ising. “We cannot abolish the law of the jungle except by 
abolishing the jungle.” To achieve a planned society calls 
for a “political competence” to enable us to carry through 
peaceful changes before “the old order breaks up in con- 
fusion.” The motive of the author is clearly to increase 
that political competence, and his work is well done. 


O.J.P 


Rural Trends in Depression Years. By Edmund deS. Brun- 
ner and Irving Lorge. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1937. $3.25. 


This book is sub-titled “A Survey of Village-Centered 
Agricultural Communities, 1930-1936,” but it is also 
something more—it is almost a cyclopedia of rural life 
for the years 1924 to 1936. It traces the life story of 140 
village communities which were studied three times under 
the same director, in 1924, in 1930, and in 1936. These 
communities are located in the various regions of the 
nation. Data on national trends available from other 
sources are skillfully woven into the text. 

There are several “trends” per page in this volume, 
which is difficult to review in brief compass. The main 
attention is, of course, given to the eventful years of 1930 
to 1936. In the great depression the number of farms 
increased to an all time high and the farm population made 
a rapid gain, due largely to “distress migration” from the 
city to the country. But values of farms declined and 
gross farm income declined steadily between 1930 and 
1932, with recoveries in subsequent years. 

Perhaps the most comprehensive summary of farmers’ 
strikes which took place in 1932 and 1933 yet written is 
contained in this book. Strikes were of two kinds—those 
aimed against sales of property for foreclosure and those 
aimed at raising prices or withholding products from the 
market. The number of farm cooperatives declined 
slightly, owing mainly to consolidations, readjustments, 
liquidations, etc., but the total number of members of all 
cooperatives increased. 

There is impressive treatment of village-country rela- 
tions. The authors believe that the village or town cen- 
ter has become the capital of rural America. Field workers 
reported less cordial relations between farmers and _vil- 
lagers in 1936, however, than they found in 1930. Small 
neighborhoods are declining in number. 

Between 1930 and 1936 there was a decided trend among 
industries located in villages toward smaller plants and 
part-time employment. The number of banks located in 
the villages declined but balance sheets showed greater 
liquidity in 1936 than in 1930. Rural dwellers have be- 
come greatly interested in the Postal Savings System. 


The number of open country schools declined and there 
is a tendency for farm children to make greater use of 
village schools. School budgets were seriously deflated 
during the depression. School terms were generally 
shortened. In adult education, however, there are sur- 
prising reports of numerous new activities. A steady in- 
crease has occurred in the number of counties having 
agricultural and home demonstration agents. There have 
been experiments in public discussion. The radio has be- 
come a powerful agency of adult education. It is estimated 
that the number of rural families having radios more than 
doubled between 1930 and 1936. Public schools offered 
pag Fg many courses for adults in 1935 as they offered 
in 


An exceedingly high turnover exists among informal 
social organizations. Barely two fifths of those enumer- 
ated in 1924 were still functioning. Although new or- 
ganizations were formed, their birth rate during the de- 
pression was not as great as in the days of prosperity. Yet 
many new types of organizations are springing up. For 
example, 140 villages had been visited by organizers for 
the Townsend Plan and clubs were established in 55 
communities. 


One chapter is entitled “Rural Religion.” Average 
membership per church increased. Nevertheless, attend- 
ance at churches declined more rapidly between 1930 and 
1936 than between 1924 and 1930. It would appear that 
the decline in attendance was 20 per cent during the second 
six years under review. Furthermore, financial contribu- 
tions declined; ministers’ salaries were lower. Ministers 
were, however, better trained in 1936 than in 1930. 

A final chapter is entitled “Some Implications.” Here 
it is stated that paramount issues were those of popula- 
tion, migration, relief, the wise conservation and use of 
the land, the conservation of human resources, and the 
possibility of developing cooperative attitudes. 


It is stated that constructive action is impossible without 
adult education. The authors hold that very little prog- 
ress has been made in bringing about cooperation among 
rural churches but that the national church agencies, if 
they wished, could help solve the church problems of the 
community. Broad social planning is declared to be the 
need within religious and all other agencies. . 


Prison Life Is Different. By James A. Johnston. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1937. $3.00. 


Prisons and Beyond. By Sanford Bates. New York, Mac- 
millan Company, 1936. $3.50. 

These books by two of our most distinguished penolo- 
gists will be of interest to all concerned with social reform. 
Mr. Johnston, who is now warden of the U. S. Peniten- 
tiary on Alcatraz Island, writes in conversational fashion 
about his twenty-odd years as a penal administrator in 
California, where he was warden successively of Folsom 
and San Quentin prisons. Informal in style and subject 
matter, his book conveys not only a great deal about what 
happens in prisons, but mirrors the significant changes in 
penal administration which have taken place in this 
century and in which the author has played an important 
part. 

Mr. Bates, until recently director of the U. S. Bureau 
of Prisons, and now director of the Boys Clubs of 
America, has written the most significant non-technical 
book on penology which has appeared in recent years. 
Less informal and personal than Warden Johnston, Mr. 
Bates devotes more attention to the why and whither of 
penology. His central thesis, that the best protection to 
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society can be attained when maximum efforts are made 
to rehabilitate the offender, is a sine qua non in modern 
penology. The style is forceful and interesting. The im- 
plications of the book go far beyond penology in the nar- 
rower sense, and make a contribution to our knowledge 
of how the social gospel may operate. 

Readers will be interested to know that the Protestant 
chaplain working with Mr. Johnston at Alcatraz was 
nominated and is supervised by the Federal Council’s 
Committee on Prison Chaplains. This plan was suggested 
by Mr. Bates, whose only complaint about what religion 
has done for inmates is that the chaplain in the past has 
not been given a chance to try it. Under the plan sug- 
gested by Mr. Bates, and in operation under Mr. Johnston, 
a religious ministry is being successfully carried out. 


S. 


Viewed Without Alarm. By be os | Millis. Boston, Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1937. $1.2 


We or They. By Hamilton Fish <i New York, 

Macmillan Company, 1936. $1.50. 

Two well-known American writers on foreign affairs 
here discuss the present situation in Europe. Mr. Millis, 
author of several volumes on American foreign relations, 
visited Europe in 1936, and concluded that the danger of 
war was less than it had seemed. While there are “powder 
trains capable of setting off the explosion,” he thinks it 
will not be “so easy to set off the magazine.” The “com- 
mon man of Europe” is, he thinks, “by no means so inter- 
ested in politics and war, in economic theory and socio- 
logical disputation as we are sometimes inclined to think 
of him as being. . . . He will fight for the former when 
necessary, but they are not the substance of his life.” 

Hamilton Fish Armstrong, editor of Foreign Affairs, 
takes a less hopeful view of the situation. The gulf be- 
tween the democratic and the dictatorial conceptions of 
life has become so wide that “intercommunication across 
the abyss has become almost impossible.” And this is 
true in most fields of thought. International friendship 
becomes “the hollowest sort of sham when on one side it 
is imposed from above as part of a dictator’s system of 
diplomatic maneuver and blackmail.” In recent years the 
effort by the world at large to curb “a ruthless militaristic 
government” has succeeded “in no important instance.” 
The decision between peace and war rests today “with 
those who wait only for circumstances in which they can 
make war successfully.” The writer urges “a general 
mobilization” against the concepts and practices of dicta- 
tors ; “an increase in the sense of interdependence between 
free peoples; and . . . energetic efforts at home to 
broaden the social and economic bases that sustain a solid 
political union.” Of the importance of the latter, he says: 
“An organized society which confesses itself unable to 
provide opportunities for work and open markets for 
doing business, which does not know how to prevent 
monopoly from fixing prices and debasing the standard 
of living, must admit a general failure according to any 
standards of efficiency or justice and is in a poor position 
to resist the pretensions of other systems.” 


I. M.C. 


Christianity Confronts Communism. By Matthew Spinka. 

New York, Harper & Brothers, 1936. $2.00. 

Dr. Spinka of Chicago Theological Seminary here pre- 
sents his analysis of what the church should do in the 
face of the Communist threat. He first outlines briefly the 
history of the Russian Revolution, and then the develop- 
ments in the Russian Church from 1917 to 1929. In the 
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latter year a new anti-religious drive began which sub- 
jected the church and the clergy to so many new restric- 
tions that Russia has become “spiritually illiterate.” In- 
deed, the writer sees “no future for any organized form 
of religion in the Soviet Union” under the Communist 
régime, although “real, inward, spiritual religion cannot 
be destroyed as readily as its outward a esennd 

This ‘ ‘anti-religious animus of communism” is “part and 
parcel of its total world-view.” Dr. Spinka has discusses 
some of the more important tenets of communism, and 
finds that “Marx’ Capital has the value of a bible of the 
proletarian revolt rather than that of a scientific treatise 
on economics.” There has been but little change in 
Communist thought in regard to religion since Marx de- 
veloped his theories. It is evident from the theses adopted 
by the Party Conference on Anti-Religious Propaganda of 
1926 that “communism rejects religion on principle, and 
not because of its incidental defects or corruption.” In 
view of this hostility to religion and of “the irreconcilable 
clash between the ethical implications of the two systems, 
it seems inevitable that unless Christians were to accept 
as just and true the bases upon which their religion is 
condemned, they must necessarily reject the anti-religious 
postulates of communism.” But this does not imply “a 
covert defense of the injustice and other evil features of 
the present order.” 

The only alternative to the totalitarian state today is “to 
secure the essential unity through a spiritual revival, by 
a rebirth of vital religion.” In order to accomplish ‘this 
the Christian church must provide “the ideals of a new 
social order, as well as the dynamic for their a al 


East and West: Conflict or Cooperation? Edited by Basil 

Mathews. New York, Aecccalion Press, 1936. $1.75. 

A symposium by a distinguished group of writers on 
“the effect on the future relations of East and West of 
the present ferment of change.” The topics and the 
writers are as follows: “There is Confusion,” by Basil 
Mathews, well-known writer on missionary and inter- 
national questions ; “The Religious Background,” by Nicol 
Macnicol, formerly secretary of the National Christian 
Council of India, Burma and Ceylon; “The Political Net- 
work,” by Sir Frederick Whyte, first president of the 
Legislative Assembly in India; “The New Life of Eastern 
Women,” by Ruth Frances Woodsmall, general secre- 
tary of the World’s Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion; “The Christian Mission in Asia,” by Kenneth Scott 
Latourette, professor of missions and oriental culture in 
Yale University ; “Fellowship Through Organization,” by 
Soichi Saito, general secretary of the National Commit- 
tee of the Young Men’s Christian Associations of Japan; 
“The Quest for a Christian World Fellowship,” by H. 
Kraemer of the Dutch Bible Society; “Economic Inter- 
Relationships of East and West,” by Kenneth Maclennan, 
secretary to the Conference of British Missionary Socie- 
ties; “The Far-Eastern Network,” by G. E. Taylor, 
professor of history and of English at the Central Politi- 


cal Institute in Nanking and writer on Chinese affairs ; 


“The Leadership for the New Day,” by John R. Mott. 
All of these essays are valuable contributions to the under- 
standing of relations between East and West. “The Far- 
Eastern Network” is a particularly interesting interpreta- 
tion of recent Chinese history in the light of its economic 
background, and of the differences in that background 
which explain the different developments in China and 
Japan. 
I. M.C. 
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Christianity and the Social Revolution. Edited by 7 
Lewis, Karl Polanyi and Donald Kitchin. New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936. $3.00. 


Thirteen others than the editors—all Englishmen but 
Julius Hecker and Reinhold Niebuhr—contribute to this 
collection of 18 essays. Part I covers Socialism in His- 
torical Christianity, Part II, Communism and Religion, 
while Part III, for want of a better title is named “Dies 
Irae.” The story of socialism in Christian history as told 
by Wystan Auden, Conrad Noel, John Lewis, Gilbert 
Clive Binyon, R. Pascal and Joseph Needham is not 
familiar to many students of church history. To the dis- 
cussion of the relation of communism to religion, both the 
- well-known thinkers, John Macmurray, of the University 
of London, and Julius F. Hecker, of the University of 
Moscow, contribute studies. Ivan Levisky, alone of the 
writers, represents the Communist position on religion. 

The discussion of fascism in Part III by Polanyi, in 
which is given the philosophic background of fascism, will 
be found to be fresh and new by most American readers. 
Joseph Needham shows up the non sequitur of the Com- 
munist opposition to religion, and affirms that to the Com- 
munist, scientific opium has taken the place of religious 
opium. Niebuhr explains the conflict between Christianity 
and communism as a “contest between a religion with an 
inadequate political strategy and a social idealism which 
falsely raises a political strategy to the heights of religion.” 
John Lewis maintains that communism is the heir to the 
Christian tradition and that Christianity (quoting Speng- 
ler) is the grandmother of Bolshevism. John Cornford, 
A. L. Morton and Bruno Meier, respectively, discuss what 
communism stands for; communism and morality; and 
moral sanctions and the social functions of religion. John 
Macmurray, trying his hand in the last 20 pages at a 
synthesis of Christianity and communism, finds that the 
Communist case against Christianity has not been made out 
and that there is no “practical incongruity or any logical 
inconsistency between being at once a convinced Com- 
munist and a sincere Christian.” 


The book is a mine of philosophic learning. As in most 
symposia, the reader must be prepared to change his 
angle of vision with every writer. There is general 
agreement among the writers that fascism is more anti- 
Christian than communism; that the communistic atti- 
tude to religion is explained in large part by the back- 
grounds of Marx and Lenin, and not by any incom- 
patibility between the social ideals of communism and 
Christianity ; that the social idealism of communism is a 
challenge of seriousness to Christianity; and that Jesus’ 
life will bear a —_ revolutionary interpretation than is 

ut upon it by orthodoxy. 

— OF. 


The Romance of the Calendar. By P. W. Wilson. New 

York, W. W. Norton, 1937. $3.00. 

The average person does not realize that it is still 
possible to celebrate the same New Year four times ac- 
cording to differing calendars. But the romance of the 
calendar, about which P. W. Wilson has written a fas- 
cinating and informing book, is in the story of how it 
came to be and how it has been changed from time to 
time—usually under the direct influence of religious ideas. 
The world was reminded of one of the major differences in 
its calendars when the Duke of Kent and the Duchess 
were married twice, once in Westminster Abbey according 
to the Anglican rite and again at Buckingham Palace ac- 
cording to the rite of the Eastern Orthodox Church. The 


event symbolized the division between the eastern and 
western churches which is perpetuated in different cal- 
endars. 

The book divides into five parts: the background of 
calendar history ; the chronological succession ; the broader 
horizon; the human yardstick; and the future. In each 
is assembled an amazing array of facts. How accurate 
the information is the author admits he does not know, 
because of the extensive possibility of error in a subject 
of this kind; but he frankly asks for correction from those 
who read the book. Sources, however, are usually given, 
and the lay reviewer, at least, can have no cause to com- 
plain concerning the scientific quality of the material pre- 
sented. 

Romantic and curious are the many facts presented. 
Who would have supposed, for example, that resistance to 
the idea of standard time with its zones should have been 
so strong in England that up to fifty years ago the time 
tables of certain railroads were made up on the basis of 
the sun-time changes—so that every few miles a fraction 
of an hour had to be added or subtracted? Or that in 
1935 a battle could take place in Roumania, resulting in 
several deaths, because a parish priest used the Julian 
sare oo the Eastern calendar in celebrating a religious 
estival f 


The author presents the proposals of the World Cal- 
endar Association for a twelve month equal quarter per- 
petual calendar which would bring all festivals on the 
same date and day of the week every year, including, of 
course, the Christian Easter. The six years during which 
the Universal Christian Council has dealt with the prob- 
lem are reviewed and the results recorded. 


The book is timely because the League of Nations has 
now communicated to all governments the suggestion that 
a revision of the calendar be made along the lines indi- 
cated by the World Calendar Association. one 


The Recovery Problem. By the Brookings Institution. Wash- 
ington, Brookings Institution, 1936. $4.00. 

The collaboration of a number of experts in the study 
of the problem of recovery has provided legislators and 
business men with an analysis of the causes of the depres- 
sion and a guide to prosperity which may prove important 
in the future operation of the economic system. The prob- 
lem will be to get legislators and business men to acquaint 
themselves with results of this study and to induce them 
to put into effect its recommendations. 


A balanced federal budget, stabilization of foreign ex- 
changes, reciprocal trade agreements to reduce artificial 
barriers to foreign trade, reduction of prices as fast as im- 
provement in productive processes permits, and greater 
production and more equitable distribution of income so 
that the standard of living can be raised require a kind of 
political and economic statesmanship hitherto lacking. 

The question is whether our statesmen can measure 
up to the demands such a program puts on them. The 
authors assume that a knowledge of what should be done 
to bring prosperity will induce them to follow where the 
facts lead. The program, however, seems to require means 
of control that are lacking in the present political and 
economic set up. Such means of control involve a greater 
subordination of individual freedom and of the power 
of pressure groups seeking selfish interests. A. E. S. 


NOTE: The next issue of this Service will be Sept. 4. 


(Printed in U. S. A.) 
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